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SOME RECENT ARABIAN EXPLORATIONS 

By D. G. Hogarth, C.M.G. 

Oxford University 

Up to the outbreak of the war the Arabian Peninsula contained the largest 
unexplored and unmapped area in the world, outside Polar regions;* today, 
seeing that its southern desert, the "Abode of Emptiness," has not yet been 
entered, it still retains its bad eminence; but by a smaller margin. For the 
war opened ways into it which had been closed since the institution of Islam 
and not only promoted such abatement of its jealous exclusiveness, that its 
natives were willing, indeed anxious, to furnish reliable information about 
its internal geography and ethnology, but also brought about European 
penetration of great districts of which not more than the bare existence had 
been known to us before. These districts lie chiefly in two provinces, Hejaz 
and southern Nejd. The last had been visited previously by no representa- 
tive of western civilization ; the first, except for a few points on the coast, 
only by disguised pilgrims. It remained virtually as dark and hidden a 
land as the other, since the few furtive western men who penetrated its 
forbidden interior could not diverge from the beaten pilgrim tracks or show 
a curiosity inconsistent with their assumed character. 

Both these provinces have now yielded their secrets to British officers: 
the Hejaz to a comparatively numerous group, of which T. E. Lawrence was 
the pioneer and throughout the boldest spirit; southern Nejd to a single 
officer, H. St. J. B. Philby, who was the first European for a century to cross 
the peninsula from sea to sea. It must be explained how these officers came 
to go where they did, and to reap a scientific harvest in such fields. 

The Hejaz 

To take Hejaz first. All the world knows that Husein, Emir of Mecca, 
suddenly threw off his Ottoman allegiance in June, 1916, and hoisted his 
flag for independence and alliance with Great Britain. All the world does 
not know that he took this action not only on his own initiative, but upon 
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a distinct understanding that he should play his hand alone, Great Britain 
to help only with such sinews of war as could be got to him in time and as 
he was capable of using; but not with officers or men. There had been 
negotiations with him nearly two years earlier with a view to his giving 
moral support to a rising of the northern Arab-speaking peoples against the 
Ottoman caliph ; but the military operation — a British landing in northern- 
most Syria — which alone could make that rising feasible was emphatically 
disapproved by France. The plan was abandoned; Syria was left to be 
dealt with so drastically by the Turks that all hope of her revolt disappeared ; 
and nothing further was asked or expected of the Emir of Mecca. So 
matters were to remain for nearly a year. Then to the surprise, and not a 
little to the embarrassment of Great Britain, the Emir reappeared with a 
proposition of his own, inspired largely by pity for the Syrian Arabs and 
by nationalist patriotism, but a little, too, by personal ambition and by fear 
lest he might soon feel the Turk's hand as heavily as Syria had been feeling 
it during the previous six months. 

British authorities were very slow about accepting an offer which would 
involve sending arms and supplies, then very difficult to furnish, into a 
new, remote and unknown theater of war. In view also of engagements to 
France and her known sensitiveness about Syria Britain could not guarantee 
more than a small part of what the Emir asked for the Arab people. But 
after several months of negotiations, carried on under great difficulties 
between Cairo and Mecca, she did agree to help Husein to revolt on the 
understanding that all wider questions than those which concerned Hejaz 
should be left open for future consideration. She knew the Emir to be so 
ignorant of the exigencies of modern warfare and so little able to put any 
force into the field capable of meeting Turkish regulars on equal terms, that 
the most to be hoped was that he might sustain a guerilla in his own rough 
hills and deserts, which would embarrass the Turks, produce a moral effect 
on the Moslem world, and keep the Germans from penetrating to the Red 
Sea coast on the flank of British communications with Mesopotamia and 
India. As the early months of 191 6 went on even these hopes faded. The 
Emir proved to be even less prepared than had been feared ; and he showed 
himself most unwilling to fix any date for action and reluctant to be guided. 
From his sons, whom he had sent up to Constantinople, he was receiving 
unfavorable forecasts of British prospects on the western front; and it is 
doubtful if he ever would have taken decisive action had the Turks wisely 
left well enough alone. But they did not. Having scored a success against 
British forces near Aden, the Turks conceived, in the spring of 1916, the 
idea of so extending it that they might be able to conduct a campaign of 
guerilla and propaganda in India and East Africa from a strong base in 
South Arabia. To that end they sent a picked force to Medina with orders 
to march down through Hejaz to Yemen; and at the same time they allowed 
a German party of experts in wireless telegraphy to try to make its way by 
the coast road and join that force south of the Holy Land. Emirs of Mecca 
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have so often suffered deposition or death at the hands of such passing 
Turkish columns that two of Husein's sons, who were at Medina and saw 
these troops assembling, became uneasy in their minds and warned their 
father. He saw his danger, sent word to Yambo to have the Germans held 
up, and despatched an S. O. S. message to a British patrol ship to the effect 
that he must rise then or never. I was sent down the Red Sea to learn what 
this message meant and to meet his youngest son, Zeid, on a desolate coral 




Fig. 1 — Sketch map to llustrate recent explorations in Arabia after maps published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society (see footnote 2). Arabic names on the map and in the text of this paper are as spelled by 
the author. On the vexed question of the transliteration of Arabic names see the note on the Permanent 
Committee on Geographical Names in the record section of this number of the Review. 

beach south of Jiddah ; but it was too late to interfere. The elder brothers 
had already invested Medina, and the rising was to begin at Mecca, Jiddah, 
and Taif on the fourth evening. It duly began — on June 9. British ships 
and seaplanes helped at Jiddah, and two batteries of Moslem Sudanese 
were rushed across and sent up to Mecca. That was all that could be done, 
beyond pushing in money, stores, and old Japanese rifles — the last more 
dangerous to friends than foes! Neither a British officer nor a British 
soldier went a mile inland. The Emir played his hand alone. 

He found it easier to play after his own desultory fashion than we had 
feared he might. The Turkish garrisons in southern Hejaz were cut off 
from help by 300 miles of hostile country; they were ill-found and of very 
poor spirit. In three months they had all collapsed, except at Medina. In 
that town the Turks, with the support of the Hejaz railway, had so much 
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the best of it that the Emir's sons and forces were driven right away and 
fell back on the coast, Feisal on Yambo, and Ali on Rabegh. The Turks 
followed up, threatening to move on Mecca. We still believed ourselves 
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Fig. 2 — Jiddah on the arid Red Sea coast owes its prosperity to its function 
as the port of Mecca. 

debarred from participation in operations in this holy land and had no one 
ashore except a few men to supervise the landing and distribution of supplies 
at Rabegh; and even these mostly slept on shipboard. As autumn began, 
it became evident that the Emir had shot his bolt, so far as his own resources 
went, and was come to a full stop. His revolt had not done our cause much 
positive good so far, and if it led to ultimate disaster grave injury would be 
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wrought to British prestige in the world of Islam; for it had begun under 
British auspices. But what could we do in a forbidden land? We had 
strength to contribute; but how bring it into play? 




Fig. 3— The fort of Aqaba (Akaba). Aqaba at the head of the gulf of that 
name was a flourishing port from the days of Solomon to those of Saladin, 
whence dates its decline. Aqaba figured as an important station during the 
War. 

Lawrence and Feisal in Northern Hejaz 

At this juncture, in early October, 191 6, a lieutenant on the staff, Thomas 
Edward Lawrence, was sitting in the Military Intelligence Office in Paris. 
He had had intimate acquaintance with Arabs before the War and had been 
pulling the strings of the Hejaz affair since its start. Endowed with a 
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compelling personality, as persuasive as forceful, a very clear head, and 
extraordinary initiative and promptitude, he thought more rapidly and saw 
farther ahead than most men. He had always believed that the Arab revolt 
could be led on to affect greater issues than those of Hejaz, and he felt 
keenly the danger of its actual crisis. Some single leader must be found for 
its forces and some liaison with British strength established. He asked 
leave to take a short holiday trip down the Red Sea on a patrol ship and 
turned up at Jiddah. There he met Abdullah, the second son of the Emir, 
and the best known to us of the family. In five minutes he knew this man 
was not the leader required : but he had heard better things of Feisal who 
was far away inland from Yambo. Abdullah was asked to call up his father 
on the telephone (Husein's number is Mecca i) and get leave for Lawrence 
to ride inland from Rabegh. The old man demurred to this request but 
finally gave way and wrote a letter to his eldest son, Ali, who was in com- 
mand at Rabegh. When this letter came to hand Lawrence went aboard his 
ship again and dropped down the coast. Ali demurred even more than his 
father; but Lawrence insisted on his letter and offered to don Arab clothes 
the better to avoid notice on the way, and to travel by night. Ali agreed 
at last and Lawrence slipped out of camp one evening with half a dozen 
Bedouins. 

Three days later Lawrence walked into FeisaUs tent in Wadi Safra 
and sat himself down. Feisal was surprised, displeased, and doubtful 
what his wild Bedouins might think and do; but he put the best face on the 
accomplished fact and asked Lawrence politely what he thought of Wadi 
Safra. "Very pleasant and pretty," said his guest, "but a long way from 
Damascus." There was a moment of acute tension; for Feisal understood 
perfectly that his failure before Medina and his present inaction were in 
his visitor's mind. But the tension passed, and he did the right thing. He 
set forth frankly his situation — his lack of guns and food, the impossibility 
of his getting up supplies from distant Rabegh, and the incapacity of his 
troops to prosecute siege operations and railway demolition. Lawrence 
saw before him the desired leader, and Feisal, as he talked for hours that day 
and the next, realized that he had found a man who could and would help 
him. He showed his visitor everything, initiated him into guerilla fighting 
on the flank of the advancing Turks, and sent him away in peace to sail for 
Cairo and persuade the British military authorities to organize a new base 
at Yambo for the supply of a big Arab force, which Feisal undertook to 
call out at once. The plan was to go north and there cut the railway com- 
munications of Medina. All this was done. Lawrence went and came 
again; and the result was Feisal's march with Lawrence and some 20,000 
riders up the coast to Wejh in January, 191 7. 

From this new base among weak and, on the whole, friendly tribesmen — 
a base so far north, too, that it fell outside the holiest and most jealously 
guarded region — we were able to push inland cars, airplanes, and selected 
officer-instructors. Abdullah had come round Medina with another force 
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Fig. 4 — The oasis of Nakhl Mubarak in the Wadi Yambo looking southwest. Emir Feisal's tents in the 
foreground. 

Fig. s — Abdullah's tents in Abu Markha, Wadi Ais, 191 7. 
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and formed a camp in Wadi Ais, within a day's march of the railway. Not 
only Lawrence but many other British officers now donned Arab dress, as 
Feisal's men, and passed up and down, the Bedouins growing accustomed 
to the sight of them and frankly accepting their instruction and leading. 
The railway was attacked at many points, and the whole block of northern 
Hejaz from the coast line between Rabegh and Wejh up to a section of the 
railway nearly 200 miles long, between Abu Nairn and El Ala, became 
familiar to Christian officers, both British and French. Lawrence was 
always their inspirer and moving spirit, and his way with the Arabs became 
our recognized canon of conduct among them. 

The Geography of Northern Hejaz 

What was learned about the geography of Hejaz by these officers, by the 
flight of our planes, by the passage of our cars, and by conversations with 
Feisal, with his officers, and with all sorts and conditions of his rank and 
file — amounts in sum to this. 1 

Hejaz is one facet of the irregular pyramidal mass of peninsular Arabia, 
whose apex lies some distance south of Taif. From this culminating point 
four gable ridges run, one south of west through Asir to the Red Sea about 
Hali Point, one southwards towards Aden, one northeastwards through 
Nejd by Sedeir towards Koweit, and one northwards by Kheibar towards 
Moab. Hejaz is the northwestern facet of this pyramid, enclosed between 
the first-named and the last of the gable ridges. A short slope falls to the 
west and a long one to the northwest. The short slope is marked off from 
the other, which declines towards Medina and Midian, by a great triangular 
mass of lava-covered highland (harm) , broadening inland from a point near 
the sea at Rabegh to a long base between Taif and Medina. This divides 
Hejaz into two main districts, southern and northern, whose only ways of 
intercommunication lie either round the point of the harra near Rabegh or 
right round the back of it. The central harra itself seems to be virtually 
uninhabited and almost inaccessible, being not only of most forbidding 
surface but also without water. Lawrence has told me that he never met a 
Hejazi, from Feisal downwards, who could tell him anything about it. No 
one goes there. Our airplanes flew a little way over its mass from Rabegh, 
but not far. The two great pilgrim roads turn its flanks, the Darb es-Sultani 
skirting its northwestern face from Medina to Rabegh and then striking 
inland to Mecca under its southwestern face; the Darb es-Sharqi bending 
eastwards towards the central steppe, behind the base of the triangle and 
following up a long watercourse, the Wadi Aqiq, which flows from an 
elevation of some 6,500 feet at the apex of the peninsular pyramid south of 
Taif and descends the long northwestward slope to Medina where it joins 
a main channel called Hamdh. This rises at Kheibar and flows out to the 
Red Sea near Wejh. We learned for the first time about this great drainage 

1 See also the author's article "War and Discovery in Arabia," Geogr. Journ., Vol. 55, 1920. pp. 422-436. 




Fig. 7 

Fig. 6 — Typical harra in northern Hejaz. This forbidding lava surface presents a serious obstacle to travel. 
Fig. 7 — Patchy harra in northern Hejaz with accumulated detritus which permits the growth of vegetation. 
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system from Feisal himself. The total length of its main channel, from 
beyond Taif to near Wejh, is not much short of a thousand miles; and it has 
many large feeders in its lower course, e. g. Wadi Ais from the left, which 
drains the southern part of northern Hejaz, and Wadi Jizzil on the right, 
which drains the northern part and most of Midian. 

Southern Hejaz 

Southern Hejaz is a comparatively low-lying tract shut in south and east 
by the converging gable ridges of the pyramid, and north by the southward 
face of the central harra. It is traversed by short wadis of which the chief 
is Fatima. This, combining drainage from the pyramidal apex northwest 
of Taif and from the southwestward face of the central harra, makes a strip 
of fertility a few miles distant to the north and northwest from Mecca before 
its ground waters sink into the dusty limestones of the low ground behind 
Jiddah. Shut in and low-lying as it is, southern Hejaz is a torrid, dusty 
tract with little grazing and therefore is not a Bedouin country. It is 
inhabited by many small, weak, and very old-established tribes who live on 
lean cultivation and on what they can make out of pilgrims. It has an 
economic asset in the city of Mecca, which lies at the back of it just at the 
foot of the abrupt eastern ascent; and another in the port of Jiddah, which 
is the main gate of pilgrim access. Easily dominated from Mecca, southern 
Hejaz is the compact home kingdom of the lord of that city and constitutes 
a natural holding of the Grand Shereef , extending triangle-wise from Rabegh 
towards Qunfudah and Hali Point. 

The Oasis of Taif 

Right above it, towards the peninsular apex, lies Taif, fertilized by the 
early waters of Wadi Aqiq before, on their way to Medina, they sink too 
deeply into the porous limestones. Cool and green, its valley commands 
the pass over the apex towards the southwestern facet of the pyramid, 
Yemen. Taif has therefore always exercized an important influence on the 
life of the Hejaz in general and of Mecca in particular; for Mecca, unless it 
hold this place, has at once no near refuge from the summer heats, no source 
of green supplies, and no passage towards the food area of Happy Arabia 
in the south. The Prophet treated it with particular consideration, and the 
Emirs of Mecca and the Turks have always been studious to keep a tight 
hold upon it. 

Physiography of Northern Hejaz 

Northern Hejaz, lying beyond the central harra, is reached either by way 
of Wadi Aqiq and Medina, or by the pass of Rabegh on the sea front. In 
the south it is a region of high granitic masses, divided by short, steep valleys 
such as Wadis Safra and Yambo, which make a little fertility in their middle 
courses. The chief road from Medina comes down the first of these wadis, 
and the point at which it debouches from the granitic hills has ever been a 
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scene of Hejaz warfare. There or thereabouts the Prophet, fighting from 
his refuge at Medina for possession of Mecca and southern Hejaz, won his 
two greatest victories, near Bedr-Honein. 

North of this region the granitic chain runs up the coast in a series of sharp 
peaks to join the fantastic mountains of the Midian seaboard; and behind 
it the general denuded slope ascends in long limestone downs towards the 
main gable ridge, which runs due northward. Before this is reached, how- 




Fig. 9 — Mecca. Mahmal (holy camel) circumambulating the Great Mosque, 
the Emir) in front with white turban and brown robe. 



Shereef Ali (eldest son of 



ever, great masses of sandstone emerge, often covered with lava caps, and 
form a false ridge, which is not the water parting. In the long trough east 
of these harms, but west of the real gable ridge, runs the Hejaz railway. 
The long continuous upland slope is true Bedouin country, though its 
grazing is not rich, since it is too far north to get monsoon rains, and too far 
south to profit much by Mediterranean precipitation. It lies, in fact, in 
the same rainless belt as upper Egypt. It is seamed with countless deep 
wadis, almost all converging into that great drainage system which, begin- 
ning away beyond Taif, is continued from Kheibar and Medina by the 
Wadi Hamdh, the most important channel of western Arabia. Its ground 
waters make the fertile oasis and the prosperity of Medina. Then, after 
flowing still farther to northward and receiving the confluence of several 
drains from south (Wadi Ais) and north (Wadi Jizzil), the main channel 
turns west towards the Red Sea and burrows deep into the slope, becoming 
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salt and unfertilizing. At one point or another this capital member of the 
hydrographic system of western Arabia has now all been seen and described, 
from its estuary just south of Wejh to within about thirty miles of Medina; 
and its wide ramifications can no longer hide any important secret. We 
now know northern Hejaz up to the central Hisma plateau of Midian 
and have learned much about that plateau also by subsequent penetration 
from Aqaba to the railway between Maan and Tebuk. The railway itself, 









Fig. io — The Great Mosque of Medina: The main dome and the subsidiary domes over the colonnades. 



too, has been described to within a few miles of Medina, and its longi- 
tudinal position has been determined, in the northern part, from Maan to 
Mudowara. An eastward error of some miles, as shown on all published 
maps, was here corrected. Steps are being taken to get more of the railway 
line determined south of Mudowara. It appears likely that we shall find 
an eastward error throughout, and that Medina itself is placed too far inland 
by some miles. There is reason also to suspect that the eastern pilgrim road 
(Darb es-Sharqi), which runs thence southward towards Mecca and Taif, 
is charted too far to the east. 

Such is Hejaz — a broken, divided, lean land, isolated from the center of the 
peninsula by a ring of deserts, steppes, and lavas; from the sea by a triple 
barrier of coral reefs. It is difficult to enter, difficult to hold, and unable to 
support itself by resources of its own, much less to supply the crowd of pil- 
grims who annually resort to it ; and therefore it is fated to depend on some 
external society, whether Egyptian, Syrian, or Mesopotamian. 
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Nejd 

Our Knowledge of the Region 

Nejd, the inner region of the peninsula south of Wadi Rumma, had come 
to be well known to us in certain northern parts by the successive journeys 
of Palgrave, Raunkiaer, Leachman, and Shakespear, the last named having 
gone across it just before the War. He went up again to Riadh when war 
broke out, but only to meet death by rashly exposing himself in a fresh 
phase of that time-honored struggle between rival Emirs which has dis- 
tracted central Arabia ever since the first half of the last century. The 
southern part, however, below and to the west of the capital, Riadh, 
remained wholly un visited till Mr. Philby made his two remarkable journeys 
in 191 7 and 19 18, the one due westward right across the peninsula to Taif 
and Jiddah, the other southward to Wadi Dawasir and the limits of the 
Great South Desert. 2 

Philby's Mission in Southern Nejd 

The lord of all this vast region, Abdul Aziz, the reigning member of the 
House of Saud, which grew great in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
through support of the Wahabite faith, had long feared and resisted the 
efforts of the Turks to extend their dominion into the center of Arabia. He 
broke with them in 19 13 and turned their garrisons out of the Gulf province 
of El Hasa, thus obtaining an outlet to that sea and coming into direct touch 
with British naval power and the Government of India. In the Great War, 
therefore, his interest lay in espousing the British cause; and at the end of 
191 5 he concluded a definite treaty with Great Britain. What was asked 
of him in the War was that he should prevent his rival, Ibn Rashid, the 
Emir of northern Nejd, from endangering British communications on the 
Euphrates and supporting the Turks in Hejaz; and to this end Britain 
supplied him with money and arms. But he made a very poor show with 
them and proved so unwilling to sink an old feud with Husein of Hejaz that, 
in 191 7, it was determined to send a mission from Mesopotamia to keep an 
eye on his actions and to persuade him to a more profitable and vigorous 
line of policy. To head this mission Mr. H. St. J. B. Philby, a civilian officer 
of the Political Department of India, then attached to the Mesopotamian 
Service, was chosen. He is an adept in vernacular Arabic, and a man of 
exceptional courage and endurance. 

Philby was well received in Riadh but found little to do there ; nor could 
he arrange matters between Ibn Saud and Husein of Mecca without the 
presence of some representative of the latter. Certain difficulties prevented 
the despatch of such a representative, and at last Philby determined to go 
himself to Hejaz and see if he could bring one back. Ibn Saud gave him 

2 H. St. J. B. Philby: Southern Najd, Geogr. Journ., Vol. 55, 1920, pp. 161-191 (noted in the Geogr. Rev., 
Vol. 10, 1920, pp. 347-348); Across Arabia: From the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea, Geogr. Journ., Vol. 56, 
iQ20> pp. 446-468. 
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26 tribesmen finely mounted, and with these Philby pushed off in November, 
191 7, to make the first crossing of the peninsula since that made by Captain 
Sadlier from the Gulf to Medina and Yambo in 18 18. He met with both 
fanatics and fighting tribesmen on his way but won through in remarkably 
fast time to Taif. Avoiding, of course, Mecca itself he came to Jiddah to 
meet Husein, and I was sent from Cairo to meet the two in January, 1918. 
Our long interviews and negotiations, however, led to little result and 
Philby, not allowed by the old king to return through Hejaz, had to get 
back to Riadh by making the long circuit by sea. When he returned to 
Ibn Saud, in the summer of 191 8, he found less than ever to do, and he 
bethought himself of employing his time and experience in penetrating 
the unknown land of the south towards the Great Desert. Ibn Saud, 
glad to remove him from his capital, where fanatics growled at a Christian's 
presence, gave him a strong and trusty escort to fend off the still more 
exclusive fanatics of the south, where no Christian had ever been seen. 
Philby met some moments of peril, but he accomplished his purpose; and 
in a journey of some 300 miles out and 300 home he has solved for us pretty 
well all the riddles of southern Nejd. 

Character of the Heart of Arabia 

Thanks to these two journeys we now know that the heart of the great 
peninsula — an area of, say 75,000 square miles — is not, as had been supposed, 
one long decline eastwards from a crest running north and south up the 
western coast, but is divided diagonally into two slopes, one falling towards 
north-northeast, the other towards south-southeast, and that its main gable 
ridge runs in a curvilinear direction from a point in the north of Yemen to 
northern Nejd, about Sedeir. The middle part of this ridge passes through 
a highland country of igneous formation, whose general level is between 
4,000 and 5,000 feet. It has sharp granitic peaks on the divide itself, rising 
to 6,000 feet and more. The existence of these highlands was previously 
unknown. There seem to be one subsidiary swell north of the main divide 
and two to the south of it — making four ridges in all to be crossed by the 
pilgrim road from Riadh to Mecca. 

In the heart of this region lies a district, hitherto unexplored, which is 
capable of maintaining sparsely settled life. Water, albeit brackish, is 
apparently procurable everywhere in not very deep wells on the southern 
side of the divide. Nowhere in its area is there any extensive sandy desert, 
though the whole is steppe. But it is fenced off on the northwest and the 
southeast by sand belts, in neither case very broad or taking more than a 
few hours to cross. It is therefore all good Bedouin country. Philby reports 
talk of minerals, even gold, in it; and there is the same talk in Hejaz. In 
any case it is an easily traversable country; and in the light of our new 
knowledge we can understand both the ease with which the Prophet's 
arms spread across Nejd into Hasa and Oman in the seventh century and 
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the equal ease with which Wahabite arms spread to Hejaz and Asir in the 
nineteenth. We can understand also why Ibn Saud can and does claim 
territorial solidarity right across to the Hejaz border and how he is able to 
make that claim good. 

Myths Dispelled 

Since Philby could see, from the line of his second journey, some of the 
peaks of these same highlands, we can be sure that in so uniform a land as is 
this part of central Arabia no important secret lies hid any longer. There 
are to be reckoned with only the steppe sloping to southeast, the fringing 
desert, and the features of the oasis land of southern Nejd, down the length 
of which Philby's second route lay. His Dawasir trip has dispelled myths. 
The supposed vast habitable region south of Wadi Hanifa has shrunk, 
together with that great and continuous volume of trade, crossing the 
peninsula diagonally from Nejran, which so long was credited despite the 
little show it made at any point of the Gulf shore. In reality all that is 
capable of maintaining settled life south of Hanifa is a thin strip of alter- 
nating oasis and desert, about three hundred miles long in all. What 
advantages it possesses it owes to a great accumulation of sand on its south- 
eastern edge, which blocks the farther eastward flow of drainage from the 
central highlands and from the face of Jebel Tuwaiq. This is dammed back 
as ground water under the districts of Kharj and Aflaj at so high a level that 
it can be collected into reservoirs by the Persian khanat method (falj). Even 
permanent ponds form on the surface. Philby saw at least three groups of 
these, some of great depth and one having the dimensions of a small mere. 
A rumor of this last reached French officers of Mehemet Ali's force in Asir 
nearly a century ago. The southeastward facet of the peninsular pyramid 
receives much more abundant precipitation than that which slopes to 
northeastward. Philby's information and observation indicate that its 
wadis run not infrequently in heavy flood — a fact which explains why 
Nejdean history shows such ups and downs of civilization and why the 
House of Saud, with tardy prudence, definitely abandoned valley ground 
for steppe in choosing the site of its actual capital, Riadh. 

The Kharj District 

The only desirable part of southern Nejd is a broad isosceles triangle 
at the northern end of the strip. Here lay the old Yamama. This region, 
Kharj, has running surface waters capable of fertilizing far more soil than 
they actually do, and extensive traces of an earlier, more enlightened and 
more populous society. Exposure to the central government in Riadh seems 
to have reduced the population of its eastern part; but in the western part 
the long foothill valley of Hariq, in Jebel Tuwaiq, has been able to protect 
itself and preserves a large urban settlement, Hauta, and two lesser towns. 
Hauta, however, is in no sense metropolitan but is just a self-contained, 
self-feeding oasis settlement, isolated in virtual independence. 
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The Aflaj District 

South of Kharj the strip is continued by the long and narrow depression of. 
Aflaj, of whose few oases Laila occupies the most extensive. Like Kharj, 
this district seems to be cut off by Tuwaiq from the pastoral life of the center 
and to be roamed by but few Bedouins. With increasing deterioration this 
strip is continued and completed by Sulaiyil, beyond which lie the great 
sands of the Ruba el-Khali. Philby found that a certain amount of caravan 
trade passed through this latter district to and from Nejran and Yemen; 
but the trade is on too petty a scale to redeem the settlements of Sulaiyil 
from their mean status of poverty-stricken hamlets. This is the leanest 
part of the strip. 

Wadi Dawasir 

Wadi Dawasir is not part of the continuous strip but lies on the contrary 
side of Jebel Tuwaiq and on a different drainage channel. This comes right 
across from the highlands of Asir, being a continuation of Wadi Ranya; 
and, instead of sending its waters with those of the strip, to the Sabaha 
depression and the Gulf of Qatar, it empties them directly into the Ruba 
el-Khali. The establishment of the distinction of these two important 
hydrographic systems of southern Nejd is the best result of Philby's expedi- 
tion. He has shown further that Dawasir does not lie on any direct line 
between Riadh and Yemen and that it is neither so populous nor so primi- 
tive as has been supposed. While itself occupied by fairly well organized 
settlements, it is intimately connected with the pastoral steppes to north 
of it, includes a large Bedouin element of population, and has a still larger 
one dependent upon it. 



